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III.— THE CHRONOLOGY OF CICERO'S CORRES- 
PONDENCE DURING THE YEAR 59 B. C. 

In the Jahrbb. f. class. Philol., Bd. 145, p. 713 ff., there is a 
brief article by W. Sternkopf entitled 'Ciceros Correspondenz 
aus den Jahren 59 und 58. 1 Although the results reached by 
Sternkopf are valuable, I feel that there are certain difficult ques- 
tions of primary importance connected with the Correspondence 
of this period which are still unsettled, and an introductory word 
or two upon the relation which this article bears to Sternkopf's, 
set down without any intention of belittling the value of his 
results, but for the purpose of indicating the scope of my paper 
and of showing that I have not attempted rem actam agere, may 
not be out of place. Sternkopf has either without hesitation 
accepted the traditional order as correct chronologically, or he 
has touched but lightly upon the considerations which help one 
in determining the chronological sequence. A discussion of the 
evidence bearing on this part of the problem, while involving 
much difficulty, is of great importance. I have therefore given 
special attention to it in the present paper. In the case of a few 
letters sure conclusions are unattainable because there is a lack of 
convincing evidence, but, inasmuch as we are bound to adopt 
some chronological order for the letters, I shall be satisfied in such 
cases if a more probable hypothesis has been substituted for one 
less probable, or if the traditional view has been placed on a 
surer basis, or even if attention has been called to evidence which 
may lead in the future to correct conclusions. The same state- 
ment will apply to another feature of this article, that is to the 
attempt to fix somewhat definitely the dates of the various letters. 
In this matter it is hoped that, even if the proof is not convincing 
in all cases for the exact date suggested, the date has been fixed 
within narrower limits than has heretofore been the case. 

The difficulties which beset an investigation of the chronology 
of the epistles belonging to the year 59 b. c. are perhaps more 

1 This paper was written before Sternkopf's article had been consulted, and 
its arguments and conclusions are now published without modification. 
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serious than for some of the other portions of Cicero's Corres- 
pondence. Very few of the letters written during that year are 
dated, and few exact dates are mentioned in them. All the 
letters of this period, with one exception, were written to Atticus, 
so that there is no chance of comparing descriptions of the same 
event in communications addressed to different people. Finally 
the references which other ancient writers have made to the 
events of 59 b. C. seem to give little or no help in the matter. 
The letters of this year are of course of great importance, because 
they contain the most satisfactory account which we possess, on 
the one hand, of the first fruits of the coalition formed by Caesar, 
Pompey and Crassus, and of Caesar's legislation during his first 
consulship, and on the other hand of the events which led up to 
Cicero's banishment. 

The table which follows indicates the order in which the letters 
were written and the probable or certain date of each letter, while 
the arguments upon which the conclusions are based are given in 
a subsequent part of the article. 

60 B. C. 

Cicero and Atticus meet in Rome, Cicero coming probably from 

Tusculum, Atticus from Epirus (p. 391), Dec. 29. 

59 B. C. 

Atticus remained in Rome from Dec. 29, 60 B. c, to June, 59 B. C. 

It is uncertain where Cicero spent the first 3 months of 59 

B. C. Probably he was at Rome part of the time and part of 

the time at his seaside villas in Latium (p. 392 f.). 

Attico II 4 Antio (p. 396 ff.), Apr. 13. 

Attico II 5 Antio (p. 396 ff.), Apr. 14. 

Attico II 6 Antio (p. 396 ff.), Apr. 15. 

Attico II 7 Antio (p. 396 ff.), Apr. 16. 

Attico II 8 Antio (p. 396 ff.), Apr. 17 or evening of Apr. 16. 
Attico II 9 Antio (p. 396 ff.), Apr. 18. 

Cicero leaves Antium and reaches Tres Tabernae at the 10th 
hour, writing thence 

Attico II 12 Tribus Tabernis (p. 398), Apr. 19. 

(although the letter was sent Apr. 20 at some point on the 
road between Tres Tabernae and Appi Forum). 
Cicero goes from Tres Tabernae to Appi Forum, reaching the 
latter place at the 4th hour and writing 

Attico II 10 Appi Foro (p. 399), Apr. 20. 
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Cicero arrives at Formiae (p. 399), 

Attico II 11 ex Formiano (p. 399 f.), 
Attico II 13 ex Formiano (p. 400), 
Attico II 14 ex Formiano (p. 400), 
Attico II 15 ex Formiano (p. 400), 
Attico II 16 ex Formiano (p. 400 f.), 



Attico II 17 ex Formiano (p. 401), 



Apr. 21, evening. 
Apr. 25 or 26. 
Apr. 26 or 27. 
Apr. 27 or 28. 
Apr. 28 or 29. 
May 1-5 (probably 
May 1 or 2). 
May 2-5 (probably 
May 3 or 4). 
On May 5 Cicero leaves Formiae and goes to his villa at Arpi- 

num, reaching the latter place May 10 (p. 401). 
The interval between May 10 and June 1 he spent at Arpinum 
or at Arpinum and Tusculum. He returns to Rome June 1 
(p. 401). 

Attico II 18 Roma (p. 401 f.), June 15-Jul. 6. 

Attico II 19 Roma (p. 402), Jul. 14-25 (certainly after Jul. 

6; probably after Jul. 13). 
Attico II 20 Roma (p. 402 f.), Jul. 14-25 (perhaps Jul. 24). 
Attico II 21 Roma (p. 403 ff.), soon after Jul. 25. 

Attico II 22 Roma (p. 403 f.), Jul. 25-Oct. 18 (probably 

1st week in Aug.) 

Jul. 25-Oct. 18 (probably 

2d week in Aug.). 

Jul. 25-Oct. 18 (probably 

middle of Aug.). 

Jul. 25-Oct. 18 (probably 

first half of Oct.). 

Oct. 25-Dec. 10. 



Attico II 23 Roma (p. 403 f.), 
Attico II 24 Roma (p. 404 f.), 
Attico II 25 Roma (p. 405), 
Q. fr. I 2 Roma (p. 405), 



Atticus returned to Rome at the close of the year 60 B. C, 
apparently on the last day of Dec, for Cicero, writing probably 
at his Tusculan villa in anticipation of his arrival, says (Att. II 2. 
3) : velim . . ., quoniam hue non venis, cenes apud nos (i. e. at 
my town house) utique pridie Kal. This letter was written toward 
the close of the month, as we can see from a remark in the same 
section: sed heus tu ecquid vides Kal. venire, Antonium non 
venire ?, and reference is made to the kalends of January, as is 
evident from a letter written a few days later, for, in speaking 
apparently of the same dinner engagement, he says (Att. II 3. 3) : 
sed haec ambulationibus Compitaliciis reservamus. Tu pridie 
Compitalia memento. The Compitalia occurred very soon after 
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the Saturnalia; under the emperors the festival began Jan. 3 
(Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverwaltung, III, p. 206), but in the 
period under consideration the exact date was not fixed, and 
apparently in 59 b. C. they fell on Jan. 1, as they certainly did in 
61 B. C. (cf. Cic. in Pis. 8). With the exception of a few days 
spent at Arpinum in May (cf. p. 401), Atticus was probably in 
Rome until June, 59 b. C, perhaps for the purpose of obtaining 
from the senate or the consuls papers which would enable him to 
collect money due him at Sicyon (cf. Att. I 19. 9; II 13. 2). 
Then he left the city to go to Epirus, for in the early part of July, 
Cicero, who was at that time in Rome, acknowledged the receipt 
of several letters from his friend (Att. II 18. 1), while from a 
previous letter we know that Atticus was in Rome until May 8 at 
least, since he had promised to go thence to Arpinum about May 
10; cf. Att. II 17. 1 haec in Arpinati a. d. vi circiter Id. Mai. non 
deflebimus, although Cicero was very much afraid that business 
affairs would prevent Atticus from keeping his engagement, and 
would detain him in Rome until his own return to the city ; cf. 
Att. II 17. 3 tu tamen videris mihi Romae fore ad nostrum 
adventum. 

These references determine in the main the movements of 
Cicero also during the early part of 59 B. c. In Dec, 60 b. c. 
he writes (Att. II 3. 3) : venio nunc ad mensem Ianuarium et ad 
inooTcunp nostram ac no\ireiav . . . Est res sane magni consili. 
Nam aut fortiter resistendum est legi agrariae . . . aut quiescen- 
dum, quod est non dissimile atque ire in Solonium aut Antium, 
aut etiam adiuvandum. Cicero's references in 59 B. C. and in 
subsequent years to Caesar's agrarian laws make it almost certain 
that he neither openly opposed nor supported those laws. Fur- 
thermore, no ancient writer mentions Cicero in connection with 
the matter except Plutarch, who tells us (Cat. Min. 32) that 
Cicero advised Cato to promise under oath to observe Caesar's 
law. Plutarch's statement will be considered later. The agrarian 
measures of this year excited such intense political feeling (Dio 
Cass. XXXVIII), and Cicero was a man of so much political 
prominence that, if he desired to hold himself aloof from the 
discussion, it would have been necessary for him, as he himself 
felt (cf. citation above from Att. II 3. 3), to absent himself from 
Rome. General probability therefore points very distinctly to 
the hypothesis that he was not in Rome during the agitation 
connected with the passage of the laws mentioned. 
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Four facts seem to militate against this theory : first, Cicero's 
plan to be in Rome during the Compitalia; second, Plutarch's 
statement as quoted above ; third, the delivery of an oration by 
Cicero in defence of C. Antonius during the early part of the 
year ; and fourth, the absence of any letters to Atticus, who was 
at Rome, during the months of January, February and March. 
As for his presence at Rome during the Compitalia, since no 
meetings of the senate could be held during that festival, Cicero 
could remain in the city with impunity. He could stay safely at 
Rome also during the dies comitiales in January, i. e. Jan. 3-4 
and 16-29, when likewise no meetings of the senate could be 
held (cf. Willems, Le S€nat de la R6publique romaine, II 152). 
Furthermore, the conciliatory attitude which Caesar adopted 
during the early part of his consulship makes it highly probable 
that he did not even publish his agrarian bill during the month of 
January (cf. Drumann, Geschichte Roms, III 195-6; Lange, 
Rom. Alterthiimer, III 279). Finally, after the passage of the 
lex Gabinia of 61 B. C. the senate devoted the entire month of 
February to the reception of foreign embassies (Willems, II, p. 
156). It is quite possible, therefore, that Caesar's agrarian bill 
was not brought forward until March. At all events, Cicero 
could stay at Rome during the greater part of the first two 
months of the year 59 B. c. without fear of being called upon to 
take part in an agrarian discussion. During this period Antonius' 
trial was held (cf. Att. II 7. 2 ; de dom. 41), and Cicero's presence 
in Rome would account for the absence of any letters to Atticus 
during the months of January and February at least. As for 
Plutarch's statement, Cicero's advice to Cato may well have been 
given by letter. Cicero was, however, certainly absent from 
Rome, at one or another of his country-seats, from the middle 
of April (cf. p. 398 ff.), and probably from the beginning of March, 
until June 1 ; cf. Att. II 8. 2 inde cogito in Tusculanum, deinde 
Arpinum, Romam ad Kal. Iun. 

In considering the earliest letters of the year 59 it will be 
convenient first to establish the chronological order, then to 
determine the place of writing, and finally to fix the dates of the 
various letters in so far as it is possible. 

Of the epistles to be discussed, letters 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12 and 10 
may be considered together and, as we shall try to show, were 
probably written in the order indicated. In Att. II 4. 2 Cicero 
writes : interea quidem cum Musis nos delectabimus animo aequo, 

27 
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immo vero etiam gaudenti ac libenti ; neque mihi umquam veniet 
in mentem Crasso invidere neque paenitere, quod a me ipse non 
desciverim, whereas in II 5. 2, as if with this statement in mind 
and as if to modify it, he says: de istis rebus exspecto tuas 
litteras : . . . cuinam auguratus deferatur, quo quidem uno ego ab 
istis capi possum. Vides caritatem meam ! Sed quid ego haec, 
quae cupio deponere et toto animo atque omni cura <£iXoo-o<i>«j' ? 
Sic, inquam, in animo est. Vellem ab initio. Nunc vero, quo- 
niam quae putavi esse praeclara expertus sum quam essent inania, 
cum omnibus Musis rationem habere cogito. In Att. II 5. 3 
Cicero asks : quid de P. Clodio fiat, and it may be argued that 
this question must precede the remark in II 4. 2 Clodius ergo, ut 
ais, ad Tigranem ? It may well be, however, that in II 5. 3 
Cicero is asking for more definite information upon this very 
appointment of Clodius. Therefore, although the matter cannot 
be settled beyond the reach of doubt, it seems proper to accept 
the traditional order, i. e. to place 4 before 5. 

As for Att. II 6, it was written later than II 4. When II 4 was 
written Cicero had just received from Atticus Serapio's work on 
geography (fecisti mihi pergratum, quod Serapionis librum ad me 
misisti, Att. II 4. 1), whereas at the time of writing II 6 he had 
read the book and was considering the criticisms upon Eratos- 
thenes which it contained. Furthermore, the first sentence in 
Att. II 6 (quod tibi superioribus litteris promiseram, fore ut opus 
exstaret huius peregrinationis) refers to Cicero's remark in Att. II 
4. 3 de geographia dabo operam ut tibi satis faciam. Cf. also II 
6 (end) and II 4 (end). Att. II 5 is concerned exclusively with 
political questions, while II 6 is devoted to private matters, so 
that there is no point of contact between the two letters, and 
consequently little opportunity to find material for determining 
their sequence. However, the calm tone of II 6 and the absence 
of any reference to political matters make it almost certain that 
II 6 follows II 5. 

Att. II 7 follows II 6 ; cf. Att. II 6. 1 (quod tibi superioribus 
litteris promiseram, fore ut opus exstaret huius peregrinationis, 
nihil iam magno opere confirmo) with II 7. 1 (de geographia 
etiam atque etiam deliberabimus. [and then, after mentioning the 
possibility of his working upon certain orations] . . . Denique 
aliquid exstabit, ne tibi plane cessasse videamur). It may be 
noted in this connection also that the references in Att. II 4. 7 ; 
6. 2 and 7. 5 to the repair of a certain wall running between the 
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premises of Marcus and Quintus Cicero on the Palatine indicate 
that these three letters were written at short intervals. 

When he wrote Att. II 7 Cicero had heard from the younger 
Curio that the position of the triumvirs was not so secure as it 
had been; cf. sec. 3 una spes est salutis istorum inter istos 
dissensio, cuius ego quaedam initia sensi ex Curione. When II 
8 was written he had received a letter from Atticus confirming the 
impression which Curio had given him ; cf. sec. 1 et scito Curio- 
nem adulescentem venisse ad me salutatum. Valde eius sermo 
de Publio cum tuis litteris congruebat. Ipse vero mirandum in 
modum reges odisse superbos. Peraeque narrabat incensam esse 
iuventutem neque ferre haec posse. Att. II 8 is therefore later 
than II 7. 

Att. II 9 is later than II 8. In II 8. 2 Cicero writes : Kal. Mai. 
de Formiano proficiscemur, ut Anti simus a. d. v. Non. Mai. . . . 
Inde cogito in Tusculanum, while at the time of writing II 9 
he has been induced by some considerations unknown to us to 
postpone the date of his departure from Formiae, and he is also 
able to fix exactly the date of his intended departure from 
Antium : Antium me ex Formiano recipere cogito a. d. v. Non. 
Mai. Antio volo Non. Mai. proficisci in Tusculanum (Att. II 9. 4). 

Att. II 12 was written at Tres Tabernae, April 19 (cf. p. 398), 
but was not apparently delivered to a messenger until the next 
day; cf. Att. II 12. 2 emerseram commodum ex Antiati in 
Appiam ad Tris Tabernas, ipsis Cerealibus, cum in me incurrit 
Roma veniens Curio meus. Ibidem ilico puer abs te cum epi- 
stulis, with sec. 4 litteras scripsi hora decima Cerealibus, statim ut 
tuas legeram, sed eas eram daturus, ut putaram, postridie ei, qui 
mihi primus obviam venisset, and II 10 dederam aliam (i. e. Att. 
II 12) paulo ante a Tribus Tabernis. Att. II 10 was one day 
later than II 12 (see p. 399). 

The letters of this group (Att. II 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12 and 10) 
were, therefore, probably written in the order indicated. 

Of the letters which we have been discussing, Att. II 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8 and 9 were written at Antium. This conclusion seems certain 
from the facts which are now to be stated. In the third letter of 
this group, viz. II 6, Cicero speaks of being at Antium (cf. sec. 
1), while in II 12, which, as we have shown, follows II 9 and was 
written at Tres Tabernae, he says: emerseram commodum ex 
Antiati in Appiam ad Tris Tabernas, etc., Att. II 12. 2. Further- 
more, in II 8. 2, in announcing his plans, he writes : in Formianum 
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volumus venire Parilibus ; inde . . . Kal. Mai. de Formiano profi- 
ciscemur, ut Anti simus a. d. v. Non. Mai., and in II 9. 4 Antium 
me ex Formiano recipere cogito a. d. v. Non. Mai. Antio volo 
Non. Mai. proficisci in Tusculanum. Sed cum e Formiano 
rediero, etc. A comparison of these two passages makes it clear 
that the point from which Cicero will set out, and to which he 
will return, and consequently the point from which both letters 
were sent, was Antium. It is certain, then, that at least three 
letters of the series 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 were written at Antium. But 
since Cicero is very anxious not to miss any of his friend's letters, 
and hopes also that Atticus may find an opportunity to pay him 
a visit, he keeps him carefully informed with reference to any 
change of residence which he has in mind (cf. Att. II 8. 2; II 10). 
Now, in 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 there is no indication that such a change 
has been made. We may conclude, therefore, that all these 
letters were written at the same place, and since Cicero was at 
Antium when three of them (6, 8 and 9) were written, we are 
safe in saying that all of them were written at that place. All the 
editors of Cicero's Correspondence assign Att. II 4 to Tusculum, 
but the evidence, in so far as I can see, is against that hypothesis. 

Att. II 12 was written at Tres Tabernae, as shown above; cf. 
II 12. 2 emerseram commodum ex Antiati in Appiam ad Tris 
Tabernas, ipsis Cerealibus . . . Ibidem ilico puer abs te cum 
epistulis, with sec. 4 litteras scripsi hora decima Cerealibus, statim 
ut tuas legeram, etc. As for Att. II 10, it is dated at Appi Foro. 

Passing now to a consideration of the dates of the particular 
letters under discussion, let us at the outset determine the month 
to which the earliest letter (Att. II 4) belongs. In sec. 6 of that 
letter Cicero says: nos circiter Kal. aut in Formiano erimus aut 
in Pompeiano. We can safely assume that the writer refers to 
the kalends of the following month. Otherwise the month would 
be indicated. A comparison of this passage with Att. II 8. 2 
shows that Cicero has in mind the kalends of May, for in the 
latter passage he says : in Formianum volumus venire Parilibus ; 
inde . . . Kal. Mai. de Formiano proficiscemur, and in II 9. 4 he 
remarks : Antium me ex Formiano recipere cogito a. d. v. Non. 
Mai. Att. II 10 leads one to make the same inference : qua re 
usque ad Non. Mai. in Formiano exspectabo, and II 11. 2; 13. 2; 
14. 2 and 15. 3 point to the same conclusion. Probably Atticus 
had intimated that he might visit him about the first of the next 
month, and had inquired where Cicero would be at that time. 
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To this inquiry Cicero replied in II 4. 6. This view of the matter 
is strongly confirmed by II 15. 3 (written toward the end of April, 
as will be shown later) : quoniam tu certi nihil scribis, in Formiano 
tibi praestoler usque ad a. d. iii Nonas Maias. Att. II 4 belongs 
undoubtedly then to the month of April, and incidentally it has 
been shown that other letters of this group were written in the 
same month. 

In discussing below (see p. 399) the exact dates of various 
letters, the fact is established that II 10, the last letter of the 
group under consideration, was written Apr. 20. Now, since II 
4, the earliest letter of this group, was also written in April, it is 
clear that the entire series of letters falls between Apr. 1 and 21. 
Some considerations which follow make it probable, though not 
certain, that these letters were written day by day in the interval 
between April 12 and 21. 

Antium, Tres Tabernae, and Appi Forum, at which places 
these eight letters were written, could be easily reached from 
Rome by a letter-carrier in a day. In Att. II 13. 1 Cicero says, 
in fact : at scito eum fasciculum, quo illam conieceram domum 
(i. e. to Rome from Tres Tabernae) eo ipso die latum esse, quo 
ego dederam. Now, Cicero's interest in politics was so lively 
that Atticus apparently sent him a letter from Rome every day 
during this period, for Cicero writes to him (Att. II 8. 1): epi- 
stulam cum a te avide exspectarem ad vesperum, ut soleo, 1 ecce 
tibi nuntius pueros venisse Roma, and after he had left Antium 
he expressed his regret at losing these daily missives : dies enim 
nullus erat, Anti cum essem, quo die non melius scirem Romae 
quid ageretur quam ii qui erant Romae. Etenim litterae tuae 
non solum quid Romae, sed etiam quid in re publica, neque 
solum quid fieret, verum etiam quid futurum esset indicabant, 
Att. II 11. 1, and in Att. II 12. 2 he refers to the knowledge of 
the ruminationes cotidianae which the letters of Atticus brought 
him. 

In view of Cicero's lively interest in the course of politics at 
Rome, and in view of the life of absolute leisure which he was 
leading (cf. Att. II 6), it is almost certain that these daily letters 
of Atticus would call forth daily answers from him. What has 
been said applies particularly, as noted above, to the period of 
Cicero's stay at Antium, i. e. to the time within which the letters, 
Att. II 4-9, were written. If we can therefore determine the date 

1 ut soleo seems to indicate that Cicero looked for a letter every evening. 
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on which any one of the letters just mentioned was written, we 
shall be able to fix the date of all of them with considerable 
probability. Fortunately, this can be done. In Att. II 8. 1, in a 
passage already quoted in part, Cicero writes : epistulam cum a 
te avide exspectarem ad vesperum, ut soleo, ecce tibi nuntius 
pueros venisse Roma. Voco ; quaero, ecquid litterarum ? . . . 
Perterriti voce et vultu confessi sunt se accepisse, sed excidisse in 
via. . . . Nunc, si quid in ea epistula, quam ante diem xvi. Kal. 
Mai. dedisti, fuit historia dignum, scribe quam primum, ne igno- 
remus. The lost letter of Atticus was dated Apr. 15. The 
messengers would start early in the morning of the next day and 
traverse the distance between Rome and Antium, about 30 miles, 
in one day, reaching the latter place, as Cicero says, ad vesperum 
of Apr. 16. Att. II 8, advising Atticus of the loss of his letter, 
would be written at once, either in the evening of April 16 or on 
the following morning, and dispatched early in the morning of 
April 17. Working backwards and then forwards, we reach the 
conclusion that Att. II 7 was written April 16, II 6 April 15, II 5 
April 14, II 4 April 13, and II 9 April 18. This calculation is 
confirmed by statements, already cited in another connection, in 
Att. II 12. 2 emerseram commodum ex Antiati in Appiam ad 
Tris Tabernas, ipsis Cerealibus, cum in me incurrit Roma veniens 
Curio meus, and in Att. II 12. 4 litteras scripsi hora decima Cere- 
alibus, statim ut tuas legeram, sed eas eram daturus, ut putaram, 
postridie ei, qui mihi primus obviam venisset. The ipsa Cere- 
alia were April 19. Cicero left Antium, then, early in the morn- 
ing of April 19, reached Tres Tabernae at the 10th hour, and at 
once wrote Att. II 12, continuing thus the series of daily letters 
which, as we have surmised, began with Att. II 4. 

The view expressed in the preceding pages receives some 
support from evidence quite independent of that already men- 
tioned. If it is true that Cicero and Atticus each wrote daily 
letters during the period under consideration, we shall expect to 
find a closer relation existing between alternate than between 
successive letters. We have tried to prove, for instance, that II 5 
was sent from Antium on the morning of April 14. In that case 
it would reach Atticus at Rome in the evening of the same day, 
and the letter which Atticus sent on the morning of April 15 
would be the reply to II 5. That reply would reach Cicero the 
same day (April 15), and II 7 in a certain sense would be written 
in answer to the letter of Atticus. We should then expect to find 
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a somewhat close relation existing between II 5, Atticus's letter 
of April 15, and II 7. As the letters of Atticus are not extant, 
the connecting link between 5 and 7 is lost, but, notwithstanding 
that fact, it is noticeable that 5 and 7 have much more in common 
than 4 and 5 or 5 and 6, or 6 and 7. Compare, for instance, the 
reference to Clodius in 5. 3 and 7. 2, to Arrius in 5. 2 and 7. 3, to 
the augurate in 5. 2 and 7. 3. In each of these cases the passage 
in II 7 sounds as if it were a comment upon the reply which 
Atticus had made to Cicero's remark upon the same subject in 
II 5. A similar relation, though less marked, exists between 4 
and 6, 6 and 8, 7 and 9 ; cf., for instance, 4. 3 and 6. 1, 4. 7 and 
6 (end). This state of things cannot well be explained on any 
other theory than the hypothesis that the letters sent from Antium 
were written on successive days. 

But to return to Cicero's movements after leaving Tres Taber- 
nae, — he was on his way to Formiae, and his next letter to Atticus 
(Att. II 10) was written at Appi Forum ; cf. II 10 Ab Appi Foro 
hora quarta. Dederam aliam (i. e. II 12) paulo ante a Tribus 
Tabernis. This remark must refer to the sending of the letter 
written in the afternoon of the preceding day, i. e. written hora 
decima (cf. II 12. 4) of April 19. Since this letter (viz. II 12) 
was to be sent on the following day (cf. eas eram daturus, ut 
putaram, postridie, etc., Att. II 12. 4), it is evident that II 10 was 
written April 20. The distance from Appi Forum to Formiae 
was about 50 miles. Horace and his friends, travelling somewhat 
slowly, traversed it in two days. Cicero occupied a half day in 
going from Tres Tabernae to Appi Forum, a distance of 18 miles, 
so that in all probability he reached Formiae the evening of April 
21. This conclusion harmonizes with a statement made in a 
previous letter (Att. II 8. 2): in Formianum volumus venire 
Parilibus. 

Another group of letters comprises Att. II 11, 13, 14, 15 and 
16. The first two letters in this series also are the difficult ones 
to arrange with certainty, and it is possible that 13 is earlier than 
11, but the weight of evidence is in favor of the traditional order. 
In II 11. 1 Cicero laments the fact that he gets no Roman news 
at Formiae except that which comes from passing travellers, 
whereas when II 13 was written he had received a letter from 
Atticus (cf. sec. 2). The opening sentences of II 1 1 also contrast 
the state of things in Formiae with that in Antium, and indicate 
pretty plainly that this is the first letter from Formiae. The 
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opening sentences, however, indicate that Cicero had been at 
Formiae several days before writing, since he says : narro tibi : 
plane relegatus mihi videor, postea quam in Formiano sum. 
Dies enim nullus erat Anti cum essem, quo die non melius scirem 
Romae quid ageretur quam ii qui erant Romae. . . . Nunc, nisi 
si quid ex praetereunte viatore exceptum est, scire nihil possumus. 
These remarks make it probable that Cicero had been at Formiae 
at least four or five days, and indicate, therefore, that the letter 
cannot well have been written before April 25 or 26. We cannot 
give it a later date, as we shall soon see, without assuming that 
Cicero wrote two letters per day during the latter part of this 
month, which is improbable. This last consideration makes it 
necessary also to assign II 13 to April 26 or 27. 

There is little to help one in determining the relative positions 
of II 13 and 14. However, in II 13. 2, reiterating a statement 
contained in II 11. 2, Cicero says: tu si ad Sicyonios litteras 
habes, advola in Formianum unde nos pridie Nonas Maias 
cogitamus. Now in II 14 reference is made to the same fact, but 
in a way to indicate that it had already been communicated to 
Atticus: statim mehercule Arpinum irem, ni te in Formiano 
commodissime exspectari viderem dumtaxat ad prid. Nonas 
Maias (sec. 2). There is no reason to question the accepted 
order then, and II 14 was probably written April 27 or 28. 

Att. II 15 is later than II 14, as we see by a comparison of Att. 
II 14. 2 statim mehercule Arpinum irem, ni te in Formiano 
commodissime exspectari viderem dumtaxat ad prid. Nonas 
Maias, and II 15. 3 quoniam tu certi nihil scribis in Formiano tibi 
praestoler usque ad a. d. iii Nonas Maias. In the first passage 
Cicero expresses some hope of seeing Atticus at Formiae, but a 
subsequent letter from him, perhaps the letter to which reference 
is made in the first sentence of II 15, has shown him that the 
plans of Atticus are very indefinite, so that he fixes an earlier 
date for his departure from Formiae. This letter was written 
before Cicero received the important letter de agro Campano, for 
he makes no mention of that matter in it. Att. II 16 was 
delivered to him in the afternoon of April 29 (cf. Att. II 16. 1). 
Therefore Att. II 15 should probably be dated April 28. It is 
this fixed point in the chronology of the letters from Formiae 
which proves that 11, 13, 14 and 15 cannot well have been written 
later than the dates given them above. Att. II 16 is in reply to 
a letter upon the Campanian land bill which reached Cicero at 
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Formiae April 29, shortly after the cena. Cicero expected to 
leave Formiae about May 5 ; cf. Att. II 15. 3 in Formiano tibi 
praestoler usque ad a. d. iii Nonas Maias. It had been his plan 
for some time to leave Formiae shortly before the nones of May 
(cf. 11. 2; 13. 2; 14. 2), in order that he might be in Arpinum to 
receive Atticus about May 10 (cf. II 17. 1), and there is no reason 
to believe that this plan was changed. Att. II 16 and 17, both 
letters from Formiae, were therefore written between Apr. 29 and 
May 5, and as Cicero would seem to have considered carefully 
the report of Atticus concerning Caesar's agrarian law (cf. Att. II 
16. i), probably II 16 was not written before May 1 or 2, and II 
17 still later, since Cicero was just about to leave Formiae (cf. 
Att. II 17 [end] and 3 [beginning]), but of course before May 5. 

To sum up the conclusions which have been reached with 
reference to the letters from Formiae. The letters of this group 
— viz. Att. II 11; 13; 14; 15; 16 and 17 — were written in the 
order indicated. The first four fall between the evening of April 
21, the date of Cicero's arrival at Formiae, and the evening of 
April 29, when he first heard the details of Caesar's Campanian 
law. The probable dates for them are: Att. II 11, April 25 or 
26; II 13, April 26 or 27; II 14, April 27 or 28; and Att. II 15, 
April 28 or 29. Att. II 16 and 17 were written between April 29 
and May 5, the former probably on May 1 or 2, the latter, May 3 
or 4. 

In April Cicero had written to Atticus : inde (i. e. from Antium) 
cogito in Tusculanum, deinde Arpinum, Romam ad Kal. Iun., 
Att. II 8. 2. This letter was written when Cicero intended to 
return to Antium from Formiae in time for the games at the 
former place, but afterward he decided not to attend the games, 
and so went north from Formiae rather than from Antium, going 
first to Arpinum rather than to Tusculum. There is no reason to 
believe that his general plan was changed, however, and probably 
from May 10 to the end of the month he remained at Arpinum 
and Tusculum. June first found him in Rome again (cf. II 8. 2). 
Atticus left Rome for Epirus probably about this time. 

The first letter from Cicero after the departure of Atticus was 
Att. II 18. It was written at Rome and must therefore be later 
than June 1. Since the departure of Atticus, Cicero has received 
several letters from him (accepi aliquot epistulas tuas, Att. II 18. 
1), so that II 18 should probably be dated later than June 15. 
No mention is made of the demonstration against Pompey at the 
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Ludi Apollinares, Jul. 6-13 (cf. Att. II 19. 3), so that those games 
had not yet been given, and the letter is therefore earlier than 
Jul. 13. Furthermore, Cicero writes (Att. II 18. 2): habet etiam 
Campana lex exsecrationem in contione candidatorum, si men- 
tionem fecerint, quo aliter ager possideatur atque ut ex legibus 
Iuliis. Non dubitant iurare ceteri; Laterensis existimatur laute 
fecisse, quod tribunatum pi. petere destitit, ne iuraret. Mommsen 
has pointed out (St. R. I, p. 620 and n. 5) that this oath was 
taken on occasion of the formal professio, when official announce- 
ment was made of the list of candidates ; cf. also Madvig, Ver- 
fassung u. Verwaltung, I 253. This list was made up a trinun- 
dinum (i. e. 17 days, cf. Herzog, St. Verf. I 1092, n. 2) before the 
election took place (cf. Momm., St. R. I, p. 502; Herzog, St. 
Verf. I, p. 656). It will be shown later in this article that in the 
year 59 the election was probably held July 23 or 24. As the 
professio had not taken place when Att. II 18 was written (cf. non 
dubitant iurare ceteri, etc., in the passage quoted above), that 
letter must be dated earlier than July 6. It was therefore written 
apparently between June 15 and July 6, probably during the 
latter half of June. 

Att. II 19 was written after July 6, and probably after July 13, 
as shown by the reference to Pompey's reception at the ludi 
Apollinares, but probably before July 25, since no mention is 
made in it of an event occurring July 25, which also illustrated 
Pompey's unpopularity (cf. Att. II 21. 3). 

Att. II 20 is later than II 19, for in the latter epistle Cicero 
says (sec. 5) : in iis epistulis me Laelium, te Furium faciam ; 
cetera erunt iv alviypois, whereas in II 20 he remarks (sec. 5) : 
quod scripseram me te Furium scripturum, nihil necesse est tuum 
nomen mutare. Me faciam Laelium et te Atticum, etc. 

Att. II 20 is therefore later than July 13, but it must have been 
written before July 25. Perhaps the following considerations 
enable us to fix its date more definitely. In Att. II 20. 6 refer- 
ence is made to the postponement of the comitia by Bibulus. In 
Att. II 21. 5 Cicero writes: Bibuli qui sit exitus futurus nescio. 
Ut nunc res se habet, admirabili gloria est : qui cum comitia in 
mensem Octobrem distulisset, quod solet ea res populi volun- 
tatem offendere, putarat Caesar oratione sua posse impelli con- 
tionem, ut iret ad Bibulum : multa cum seditiosissime diceret, 
vocem exprimere non potuit. Quid quaeris ? Sentiunt se nullam 
ullius partis voluntatem tenere. It would seem probable that the 
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contio held July 25, in which Pompey inveighed against the 
proclamations of Bibulus (cf. Att. II 21. 3 non tenui lacrimas, 
cum ilium [i. e. Pompeium] a. d. viii. Kal. Sext. vidi de edictis 
Bibuli contionantem), was the assembly in which Caesar spoke, 
and that the postponement of the elections by Bibulus was the 
subject of Pompey's invective also. If this be the case, in view 
of the fact that the contio was probably called while the popular 
indignation was still hot against Bibulus, we shall not be far 
wrong in assuming that the proclamation of Bibulus postponing 
the elections was published only a day or two before the contio, 
i. e. a day or two before July 25, perhaps July 23 or 24. Now, 
Att. II 20 is subsequent to the publication of the proclamation 
(cf. Att. II 20. 6), but apparently before the contio; therefore it 
was probably written July 23 or 24. 

It may be noted incidentally that these facts enable us to 
determine somewhat definitely the date at which the comitia for 
the election of consuls would be held at this period, if not post- 
poned. In 59 B. C. they were certainly held between July 13 and 
25, and quite possibly July 23 or 24. For the date in certain 
other years, cf. Herzog, Rom. Staatsverfassung, I 654 ; Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht, I 584, n. 5. 

As we have remarked above, II 20 antedates the contio to 
which reference is made in II 21. 5, so that II 21 is later than II 
20. Furthermore, since in II 20. 6 the exact date is mentioned to 
which the elections were postponed, it is evident that Cicero is 
communicating a fresh item of news, whereas in II 21. 5 the same 
event is referred to incidentally as a fact already known. 

It is impossible to establish with certainty the chronological 
order of II 21 and II 22, but in a negative way it may be said 
that there is no ground for changing the traditional order, and 
from a positive point of view the tone of II 22 indicates that it 
was subsequent to II 21. In Att. II 22. 7 Cicero writes: Libros 
Alexandri, neglegentis hominis et non boni poetae, sed tamen 
non inutilis, tibi remisi. Numerium Numestium libenter accepi 
in amicitiam et hominem gravem et prudentem et dignum tua 
commendatione cognovi. This reference to the libri Alexandri 
and to Numerius connects the letter with Att. II 20, since in 
sec. 1 of that letter Cicero mentions the arrival of Numerius with 
a letter of recommendation from Atticus and in sec. 6 he acknowl- 
edges the receipt of certain books, probably the works of Alex- 
ander. These statements do not enable us to fix the date of II 
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22 with any exactness, but they indicate that no long interval had 
elapsed between the writing of II 20 and II 22. Now, the former 
was written July 23 or 24, so that II 22 probably belongs to the 
early part of August. 

The subject-matter, the tone and the phraseology of Att. II 22 
and II 23 indicate that these two letters were separated by a very 
short interval. In both letters mention is made of the threatening 
attitude of Clodius (22. 1 ; 23'. 3), of the attempt which Pompey 
was making to restrain him (22. 2 ; 23. 3), of Pompey's success, 
which was only apparent (22. 2; 23. 3), of the fact that Cicero 
was holding aloof from politics, but was very busy in the courts 
(22. 3 ; 23. 1 and 3), of Pompey's regret for his course in politics 
(22. 6 ; 23. 2), of the solidarity of the conservative elements (22. 
3; 23. 2), of the necessity for the presence of Atticus (22. 4; 
23. 3). These ideas are expressed in the same words in many 
cases in the two letters, e. g.: taedet ipsum Pompeium vehemen- 
terque paenitet (22. 6) ; te scire volo, Sampsiceramum . . . vehe- 
menter sui status paenitere (23. 2) : multis denuntiat (22. 1) ; non 
mediocres terrores iacit atque denuntiat (23. 3): (when urging 
Atticus to come to Rome at once) quid rei magnitudo postulet 
intellegis (22. 5) ; magnitudo rei longam orationem fortasse desi- 
derat, etc. (23. 3). Only a few days can have elapsed, then, 
between the writing of Att. II 22 and II 23, so that the latter was 
probably written before the middle of August, perhaps between 
Aug. 7 and 15. 

In Att. II 24 Cicero writes : quas Numestio litteras dedi, sic te 
iis evocabam, ut nihil acrius neque incitatius fieri posset (sec. 1). 
The letter to which reference is here made is apparently Att. II 

23 (cf. sec. 3 quam ob rem, si me amas tantum, quantum profecto 
amas; si dormis, expergiscere ; si stas, ingredere, etc.). Att. II 

24 therefore follows II 23 closely and was probably written about 
the middle of August. The fact that the conspiracy of Vettius 
had just become known when II 24 was written does enable us, 
however, to fix a date before which that letter and all the pre- 
ceding letters must have been written. The revelations of 
Vettius must have been made before the consular elections 
(Oct. 18), because in his invective against Vatinius Cicero 
charges Vatinius (in Vat. 25) with having induced Vettius to 
lodge information against L. Lentulus, who was at the time a 
candidate for the consulship (quod erat eo tempore Gabini com- 
petitor). In fact all of the letters under discussion, — viz. 21, 22, 
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23, 24 and 25, — must have been written before Oct. 18, the date of 
the elections, since no mention is made in them of the result of 
those elections. 

We reach the general conclusion, then, that Att. II 21 was 
written soon after July 25, that II 22, 23 and 24 fall between that 
date and the middle of August, while II 25 probably belongs to 
the early part of October, since it was written after the trial of 
Flaccus, or at all events after Hortensius had delivered his 
oration in behalf of Flaccus (cf. Att. II 25. 1), but before the 
deferred elections of Oct. 18. 

One consideration may throw some doubt on this conclusion. 
In II 23. 3 Cicero writes : nos autem . . . publicis consiliis nullis 
intersumus totosque nos ad forensem operam laboremque contu- 
limus. Ex quo, quod facile intellegi possit, in multa commemo- 
ratione earum rerum, quas gessimus, desiderioque versamur. 
The reference in this passage is undoubtedly to Cicero's defence 
of Flaccus, who had been praetor in 63 B. C. Now, from pro 
Flacco 96 it seems probable that the Or. pro Flacco was delivered 
after the revelations of Vettius had been made. In II 24 a long 
account is given of the conspiracy of Vettius as though it were a 
fresh item of news. This circumstance taken by itself would lead 
one to give II 23 a later date than II 24, but in view of what has 
been said on the other side, it seems wiser to leave the traditional 
order unchanged, and to explain the difficulty by assuming that 
when Att. II 23 was written Cicero was merely preparing his 
material for the defence of Flaccus. 

Q. fr. I 2, the last letter of 59 B. c., 1 was written after Oct. 25 
(cf. sec. 1) but before Dec. 10, since the tribunes had not yet 
entered upon their office ; cf. sec. 15 tribuni pi. designati. 

Frank F. Abbott. 

'Fam. XIII 42 and 41, which are commonly assigned to 59 B. c, probably 
belong to the year 58 (cf. Koerner and Schmidt in Mendelssohn, M. Tulli 
Ciceronis Epistt., p. 449). 



